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97 Years of Senuice 


H. J. BAKER & BRO. 


271 Madison Avenue, New York 
BALTIMORE . CHICAGO ® SAVANNAH * BUENOS AIRES 





AT ITS/ FLORIDA OPERATION 
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Field research establishes Hydraulic water “guns” 
value of territory flush matrix into pipeline 


Men prospecting for phosphate 





Dragline used for removing overburden and mining matrix 


For more than 38 years, International Phosphates . . . from the Florida | 
Tennessee fields... have played a major role in the health and welfare 


our nation. The principal use of phosphate—one of America’s most precid 





‘mineral resources—is in agriculture where its rich, chemical treasures © 
tribute in an essential way to soil fertility. Without phosphorous, life as \ 
know it would be impossible as the structure, growth and well-being of 


PHOSPHATE DIVISION, things—plant, animal and man—depend on it for existence. 


This is the first in a series of 3 pictorial descriptions showing primary operations 


MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION in the Mining, Recovery and Preparation of International Phosphate Rock for use 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 in industry and agriculture. 
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If we 
could 
package 
Bemis 
Multiwall 
Service= 
the brand 
might look 
something 
like4 


Bemis’ 6 strategically 
located Multiwall Plants 
provide a time-saving 
source of supply no mat- 
ter where your plant may 
be. Bemis Packaging 
Specialists help work out 
your packaging prob- 
lems right in your own 
plant. Often they can 
improve packing line 
operations, speed up 
production, and lower 
costs. You get all this 
neatly wrapped up in one 
complete money-saving 
package when you 
choose Bemis Multiwall 
Paper Shipping Sacks. 
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IT PAYS 10 HAVE THE BEMIS 











BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Peoria, Ill. « East Pepperell, Mass. » Mobile, Ala. « San Francisco, Calif. » St. Helens, Ore. « Wiimington, Calf. 


Baltimore + Boise + Boston « Brooklyn Buffalo + Charlotte 
Chicago « Denver + Detroit « Houston + Indianapolis + Kansas City 
Los Angeles « Louisville Oklahoma City » Omaha 
Memphis «+ Minneapolis Pittsburgh + St. Louis 
New Orleans « Norfolk Salina - Salt Lake City 
New York City Orlando Seattle + Wichita 
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How lo... 


- Dominate Your Market 


Create a Demand for Your “‘Brand Name’’ 
Ree eae =3}=6—ee 


T he creation of “brand name” preference demand 1s a basic 
requirement for market domination. Itis of particular 1m- 
portance, when your market area ts limited. 


The geographical limitations imposed on fertilizer manu- 
facturers, require a deep penetration of the available mar- 


ket . . . for profitable operation. 


Create Demand By Radio 





You can create demand for your 
brand of plant food, through the spon- 
sorship of the low cost, radio transcrip- 
tion program, “Mr. & Mrs. Rural 
America”, in your dealers community. 
Here is a program that will carry your 
name and sales story into the home of 
every farmer in your market. You get 
the opportunity to speak to him while 
he is relaxed and ready to listen. . . 


and you do it at reasonable cost. 


A Dealer Aid For You 





You can also create a dealer desire to 
push your fertilizers, by using his name 
on your radio program. 


Program Highlights 





¢ 15 minute, once a week farm news 
program. 
¢ Only one sponsor in a market area. 


¢ Produced for individual or group 
sponsorship. 


Contact Local Station 











Contact your local station manager 
and he will make arrangements for 
you to audition “Mr. & Mrs. Rural 
America”, and give you complete 
details. 

or write now to: 


NCA News Syndicate 


1900 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 





Published every other Saturday. Annual subscription: in the United States, $3.00; Canada and Mexico, $4.00; other 
countries, $5.00. Entered as second-class matter, January 15, 1910, at the Post Office at Philadelphia, Pa., under 
Act of March 3, 1879. Registered in United States Patent Office, Publication office, 1900 Chestnut St., Phila. 3, Pa. 
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A Complete 
Service 


HE strategic factory locations of The 

American Agricultural Chemical 
Company, as shown on the accompany- 
ing map, assure prompt, dependable 
service for the complete line of products 
listed below. ; 


We manufacture all grades of Com- 
mercial Fertilizers, Superphosphate, 
Agrinite Tankage, Bone Black, Bone 
Black Pigments (Cosmic Black), Bone 
Ash, Bone Oil, Dicalcium Phosphate, 
Monocalcium Phosphate, Gelatin, 
Agricultural Insecticides (including Py- 
rox, Arsenate of Lead, Calcium Arsen- 
ate, etc.), Trisodium and Disodium 
Phosphate, Phosphorus, Phosphoric 
Acid, Sulphuric Acid, Ammonium Car- 
bonate, Ammonium Fluosilicate, 
Magnesium Fluosilicate, Potassium Fluo- 
silicate, Phosphorus Pentasulphide, 
Phosphorus Sesquisulphide (lump), Zinc FACTORIES 
Fluosilicate, Salt Cake; and we are im- 





Alexandria, Va. Cleveland, Ohio No. Weymouth, Mass. 


‘Sarsag? and/ or dealers in Nitrate of Baltimore, Md. Detroit, Mich. Pensacola, Fla. 
Soda, Cyanamid, Potash Salts, Sulphate Buffalo, N. Y. Greensboro, N.C. Pierce, Fla. 
of Ammonia, Raw Bone Meal, Steamed Carteret, N. J. Havana, Cuba Port Hope, Ont., Can. 


Bone Meal, Sheep and Goat Manure, Cayce, S. C. Henderson, N.C. Savannah, Ga. 
Fish and Blood. We mine and sell all Chambly Canton, Montgomery, Ala. Searsport, Maine 


. Can, Nat. Stockyards, Ill. South Amboy, N. J. 
grades of Florida Pebble Phosphate Rock. PA ny Py c ‘an folk, “tg Seiitnen& €. 


Cincinnati, Ohio Wilmington, N. C. 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 
50 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


SALES OFFICES 


Alexandria, Va. | Columbia, S.C. Montgomery, Ala. Pierce, Fla. 

Baltimore, Md. _ Detroit, Mich. Montreal, Quebec, Can. Port Hope, Ont., Can. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Greensboro, N.C. | National Stockyards, Il. Savannah, Ga. 
Carteret, N. J. Havana, Cuba New York, N. Y. Spartanburg, S. C. 
Charleston, S.C. Henderson,N.C. = Norfolk, Va. Wilmington, N. C. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Houlton, Me. No. Weymouth, Mass. 





Cleveland, Ohie Laurel, Miss. Pensacola, Fla. 

















Today’s swelling tide of American farm production is accompanied 
by an ever-growing realization of the necessity of the proper 
enrichment of the land through the sound use of fertilizers. 

Many of the most efficient of these fertilizers are compounded with 
Potash. For Potash renews the life of the land, builds up a greater 
resistance to disease and drought, insures healthful crops. . . and 
sturdy flocks. 

Sunshine State Potash is an important factor in the continued 










fl advance of American farming. 
BS *o, 
= ‘A HIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH 
a 2 62/63% K20 
* f GRANULAR MURIATE OF POTASH 
° 48/52% K20 
Or od 
NEW MANURE SALTS 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 22/26% K20 






UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY, Incorporated, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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The Function of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture in Collecting and 
Analyzing Fertilizer Statistics’ 


By A. L. MEHRING! 


The work of the Division of Soils, Ferti- 
lizers and Irrigation of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, which will hereafter be referred 
to merely as the division, includes investiga- 
tion of resources, supplies, production, con- 
sumption and trade relations of all types of 
fertilizers and liming materials. It is also 
the duty of the division to answer daily large 
numbers of inquiries on many phases of 
fertilizer technology and usage. Many years 
ago it became apparent that these duties 
could not be performed properly without 
more detailed statistics than were then 
available. Accordingly, this division under- 
took the compilation of the needed informa- 
tion. The work of the division is primarily 
scientific research and no statistics are 
collected merely for their own sake. Many 
of the problems that face the division for 
solution, however, can only be attacked 
scientifically and with any promise of success 
with the tools provided by statistical methods. 

The purpose of this paper is to describe 
briefly the statistical work of the division 
and how it ties in with similar work by other 
agencies. 

' Senior Chemist, Division of Soils, Fertilizers, and 
Irrigation, Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agri- 
cultural Engineering, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Beltsville, Maryland. 

*A paper presented at the Beltsville Fertilizer 
Conference, January, 1947. 

+Figures in italics refer to Literature Cited at the 
end of the article. 


Fertilizer Consumption 


The fertilizer statistics most important to 
agriculture are probably those relating to 
consumption. An estimate of the total 
tonnage consumed in each state has been 
prepared annually by The National Fertilizer 
Association. These data are available for all 
years from 1910 to 1945, inclusive. As so 
fully explained by Dr. Fudge in the preceding 
paper on this program, many fertilizer 
control officials and some agronomists and 
soil scientists have collected detailed data 
annually on the consumption of the various 
kinds of fertilizers within their own State for 
many years, in some cases for more than half 
a century. The National Fertilizer Associa- 
tion and this division have also made some 
detailed surveys of consumption on a national 
basis. 

The division made its first survey of ferti- 
lizer consumption by grades and of plant 
food consumed in cooperation with The Na- 
tional] Fertilizer Association for the year ended 
June 30, 1934 (20).¢ Another joint survey 
was made 5 years later in the same way. 
When World War II started, the need for 
such data became so urgent that a circular 
on fertilizer consumption was issued in 1941. 
This was based partly on State tonnage reports. 
Additional surveys based on questionnaires 
sent to all fertilizer manufacturers have been 
made annually starting with the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1943. 
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These surveys have shown the total con- 
sumption of fertilizers in each State and region, 
the most important grades of mixed ferti- 
lizers, the quantities of the various materials 
used as fertilizer and the consumption of 
nitrogen,-phosphoric oxide and potash. They 
have pointed out changes that occurred since 
previous surveys were made and explained 
the trends in consumption. 

Carter (2) of the Field Service Branch of 
the Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion compiles statistics on the consumption 
of liming materials by States. The National 
Lime Association (2/) also publishes an 
annual statement of the tonnages of the 
principal liming materials consumed in each 
State. 

As a matter of permanent policy it is 
believed that this division should not collect 
statistics directly unless they cannot be 
otherwise obtained on a satisfactory basis. 
National figures on plant-food consumption 
are of such importance to the agricultural 
interests of the country and to the work of 
this department, however, that it will be 
necessary in the immediate future to continue 
collecting such data for at least a part of the 
States. In later surveys it is planned to send 
questionnaires only to the members of the 
industry selling in States that do not promptly 
publish figures on a basis that can be readily 
compared with that of the majority of the 
States. It will therefore be a real help to this 
division, if fertilizer control officials publish 
their grade tonnage reports for two periods 
annually ending June 30 and December 31 
and itemize each grade and kind of fertilizer 
as fully as practicable. 

The logical source of fertilizer tonnage data 
is the State fertilizer control office. If all 
States adopt the model fertilizer bill pro- 
posed by the Association of American Ferti- 
lizer Control Officials, figures will be collected 
and published on a basis satisfactory not only 
for the effective enforcement of the State 
fertilizer Jaws, but for most other purposes 
as well. 

When all States publish comparable data, 
the function of this division with regard to 
fertilizer consumption statistics will be simpli- 
fied. It will then only be necessary to collect 
the State reports, to compile annually regional 
and national totals, to analyze them, and 
to interpret the results. Thus more accurate 
figures will be available than have ever been 
obtainable in the pist and without duplica- 
tion of effort and expense and consequent 
annoyance to those who have to fill out more 
than one questionnaire on the same subject. 


The resulting analyses should show where 
uneconomic practices prevail and whether 
manufacturers and farmers are using and 
benefiting from the discoveries and inven- 
tions that research has provided. 


Fertilizer Composition 


This division has found it necessary for 
many years to study the composition of 
mixed fertilizers and fertilizer materials more 
or less on a continuing basis because con- 
ditions are constantly changing and accurate 
data on composition are indispensable for 
almost every other kind of study of ferti- 
lizers. 

An example of such studies (/3) gives the 
average available P:Os content of super- 
phosphate sold annually in each State from 
1926 to 1938 and for the United States from 
1880 to 1937. The U. S. average for certain 
years is as follows: 








Available 
Year P.O; Per Cent 
Me. 2 sss ss 
mp. ...«... es 
a... wc. 
IO... «.. . =. . SS 
G20... sw ss oe SOS 
O50... 2... wT 
ao). . 2 ws ss T9202 
O95". 3 we. ORS 


Another example (/8) of statistical work 
on the composition of fertilizer gives the 
minimum, maximum, and average lime, 
magnesia, sulphur and chlorine contents of 
practically all materials used as fertilizer in 
the years between 1920 and 1937. 

It seems desirable to have someone study 
the annual chemical analysis bulletins of the 
various States and to publish the findings 
for the benefit of all concerned. Control 
officials naturally want to know about the 
findings of their co-workers in other States 
but do not ordinarily have the time or facili- 
ties to collect the reports of the other States 
and analyze them. A few examples follow of 
what may be learned in this way. This divi- 
sion has learned by making such studies that 
manufacturers in some sections of the country 
regularly give larger overruns on their 
guarantees than in others. Clever tricks are 
sometimes uncovered. Unusual materials 
are analyzed or unusual determinations are 
made on ordinary fertilizers. New products 
are announced. 

The quantity and kind of fertilizer con- 
sumed in a given area depend upon the kind 
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of soil, the crops grown, the climate and the 
system of farm management. Under farm 
management are included such factors as 
growing legumes in rotation, manuring, lim- 
ing, etc. 

For more than half a century the State 
Experiment Stations and this Department 
have experimented with fertilizers and have 
made specific recommendations, based on 
the results of these experiments, on how to 
fertilize all the major crops on various soils 
and under different farming systems.  Al- 
though we know many farmers do not follow 
these recommendations, we do not know how 
many do, or exactly what practices are 
followed. 

Brodell and Cooper (/) of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics have published the 
results of studies on factors affecting ferti- 
lizer consumption. As a result of this work it 
has been known for some time that the high- 
valued crops, such ‘as fruits and vegetables, 
used much more fertilizer per acre than field 
crops. Ibach (7) and others of the Farm 
Management Division of that Bureau are 
also doing work of value to this division. 

The National Fertilizer Association has 
made several surveys of fertilizer practice 
(5, 26). These throw considerable light on 
the subject and provide the data for some 
interesting further statistical analyses. Sev- 
eral such further analytical studies.have been 
made by this division, using the 1938 survey 
data. One of these (6) determined require- 
ments for nitrogen in the Southeastern States 
during the shortage induced by the war. 


Fertilizer consumption data on a State-wide 
basis are not entirely satisfactory for analysis 
of the relationships of plant-food consumption 
to other agricultural factors by complex 
statistical methods. The reasons are fairly 
obvious. A State is so large an area that too 
many factors are varying at the same time. 
Therefore it is not possible to get enough 
pairs of data to work out satisfactorily by 
means of partial correlation the effects of 
the various factors, except where the effect 
is very pronounced. In spite of this fact, data 
on a State basis were used to work out the 
relationship between nitrogen consumption 
per acre of crop land and the percentage of 
nitrogen already present in the soil (J6). 
Because of the close relationship of these 
factors the data were satisfactory and the 
study revealed some interesting facts, such 
as a strong indication that the West North 
Central States will not be a large market for 
nitrogen if farm prices drop to the prewar 
level. 


If county consumption data by grades were 
available for more States they would be 
highly useful in statistical work. As compared 
with the average State many counties are 
fairly uniform in climate, general soil classi- 
fication, kind of crops grown and farm manage- 
ment practices. With data on plant-food 
consumption for hundreds of counties in 
different parts of the nation to select from, 
excellent material would be available for 
partial correlation studies. It is believed that 
such studies would throw a lot of additional 
light on farm fertilizer practices. 


Industry Practices 


As a result of discoveries, inventions and 
economic changes, new practices develop in 
the manufacture of fertilizers that are bene- 
ficial and highly desirable. At other times 
undesirable practices develop as a mal- 
adjustment to new discoveries. An example 
is that of using filler which has been fully 
treated in a previous paper on this program. 

When secondary and minor element de- 
ficiencies were discovered to be limiting crop 
production in certain areas, fertilizer manu- 
facturers quickly took steps to correct them 
by adding sources of these elements to mixed 
fertilizers for use in the deficient areas. 

One of the elements frequently limiting 
crop production in the United States, other 
than nitrogen, phosphorus or potassium, is 
magnesium. Two statistical studies of the 
use of magnesium in agriculture have been 
completed in this division. The first study 
(12) covered the period before 1937. The 
second was reported at the meeting of the 
American Chemical Society in September, 
1946, and the report is still in process of 
publication. Some statistics have also been 
gathered by the division on the usage of 
manganese sulphate, and similar materials. 

It was discovered some years ago that 
changes in industry practices had caused 
commercial fertilizers to become decidedly 
acid in their physiological effect upon the 
soil (19). In some areas this was of no im- 
portance, but in sections where soils were 
already highly acid and farmers du not 
customarily lime their soils it was extremely 
important. The publicity resulting in 1933 
and 1934 from the discovery of this condition 
rapidly brought about improvement as may 
be seen from Fig. 1. The average fertilizer 
has become more acid-forming again, how- 
ever, in the past few years. 

It requires considerable technical training 
and knowledgé of fertilizer technology to make 
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satisfactory statistical studies of fertilizer 
industry practices. Studies of this character 
are usually based on statistics collected pri- 
marily for other purposes. They can be made 
best by organizations with personnel well 
grounded in fertilizer technology. 


Equivolent in Pounds 
CoCOs per ton 
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Fig. 1. Average potential acidity of mixed 
fertilizers 


Fertilizer Supplies 


Supplies of plant food depend upon pro- 
duction, imports and exports of many differ- 
ent materials. Statistics are regularly pub- 
lished on the production of a few of the more 
important fertilizer materials, such as am- 
monium nitrate, by-product ammonium sul- 
phate, superphosphate, and muriate of potash 
by the Bureau of the Census and the Bureau 
of Mines. During the War the War Produc- 
tion Board collected data on the production 
of all chemical nitrogen materials. No 
production data on the various organics or 
some of the phosphate and potash materials 
have ever been published except those 
collected by this office. The production of all 
fertilizers, imports and exports of fertilizers 
and some other valuable data are regularly 
provided by the Department of Commerce. 

Nearly all materials used as fertilizer are 
used for other purposes as well. For example, 
sodium nitrate is used for meat curing, glass 
manufacture and many other uses besides 
fertilizer. In recent years some superphos- 
phate has even been defluorinated and used 
for feed. These facts greatly complicate 


interpretation of the published data. 

For many years the Department of Agri- 
culture has gathered together the available 
production, import and export data. Such 
data have been published annually by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics (28). Other 


agencies in the Production and Marketing 
Administration have also provided data on 
supplies. This division at times has secured 
production data directly from the manu- 
facturers for the less important materials 
about which other organizations were not 
interested, such as process tankage, and double 
superphosphate (1/4) before 1943, when the 
War Production Board started collecting 
data for this material. The final steps in this 
process are to analyze and interpret the 
accumulated data. An analysis of this kind 
was made by Jacob (8) on the production 
and supplies of superphosphate in 1940 and 
1941. Another example is a recent study of 
ammonium nitrate by Scholl, which is in 
process of publication. 


Fertilizer Resources 


The Geological Survey and the Bureau of 
Mines compile basic statistics of the mineral 
reserves of phosphate rock, potash salts, 
sulphur, limestone, gypsum, and some other 
mineral materials that are part of out plant- 
food resources (29). From such basic data 
Jacob (10) made an analysis of the phosphate 
rock reserves of the United States. 

Many other kinds of plant-food resources 
exist, however, besides mineral deposits. 
These resources include the quantities of 
nutrients aJready in our soils or which can 
be made available to agriculture from the 
underlying subsoil and rocks. The plant 
nutrients contained in imported food and 
feed, in industrial wastes, sewage, etc., are 
actual or potential plant-food resources. The 
quantities of nutrients removed from soils by 


‘crops, erosion and leaching and returned in 


the form of crop-residues or added by nitrogen- 
fixation, in the form of materials brought 
down in rainfall, as fertilizers, soil amend- 
ments, and animal manures all affect the long 
time resources of agriculture. Many studies 
of these problems have been made by agrono- 
mists and soil scientists by various methods 
of approach, some of which are statistical. 
Inasmuch as the purpose of the present paper 
is to discuss the statistical work of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, only a few samples will 
be given of such work. 

In 1944 a cooperative study was under- 
taken by agronomists of several eastern 
States and of this division to determine the 
nutrient status of potato soils (4). This work 
has shown that in all the Atlantic Seaboard 
States more phosphorus was added annually 
to potato soils by applications of commercial 
fertilizer than was removed in the crop. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Lion Oil Company Plans New 


Developments 


Col. Thomas Barton, President, Announces Construction of New Oil 
Refining and Ammonium Nitrate Producing Facilities 


The office of Col. Thomas Harry Barton, 
president of the Lion Oil Company in El 
Dorado, Arkansas, is filled with seventeen 
miniature lions of all shapes, sizes and 
materials (wood, iron, bronze, glass, china, 
etc.). The office is also full of optimism. 
Says Col. Barton, “Petroleum and _ natural 
gas are being put to more uses today than 
ever before. There are more automobiles 
operating now than at any previous time. 
More farms are being mechanized. Diesels 
are becoming more widely used and so is 
oil heating for homes. In fact, the demand 
for our petroleum products is so great that 
we're hard put to meet it and in our chemical 
operations we can’t begin to supply the 
quantity of products for which we are asked. 
At our chemical plant we have just put into 
operation one major new unit and another 
unit will be finished very shortly.” 

Lion expects sales to top $50,000,000 this 
year with earnings of about $5.00 a share. 
This contrasts with average sales of $10,500 
during the 1936-1940 period. Present profits 
are divided about equally between the oil 
and chemical departments. The company 
controls 12,000 acres of oil-producing lands 
in Arkansas, Texas, Kansas, Louisiana and 
Mississippi, with an additional 587,000 acres 
of undeveloped properties in these States 
and in Alabama, New Mexico, Colorado and 
Wyoming. The modern refinery at El 
Dorado has a capacity of 20,000 barrels 
daily and serves a marketing chain of 100 
bulk plants and 1,348 retail outlets. 


Lion’s Boss 


Head man of the outfit is Col. Barton 
(War I) who professes: ‘I know nothing 
about the business, but hire people who do.”’ 
His employees say: ‘‘Just make an incorrect 
statement in his presence and he'll be the 
first to pick it up.”” The 65 year old oilman 
is a Texan from way back—his grandfather 
was the first sheriff of Falls County and 
issued himself the first marriage license; his 
father was the first white child born there. 
The Colonel’s first job was checker for the 
old Pacific Express in Texarkana, Arkansas 


at $10 a week and later $15. Then followed 
stints as insurance salesman and lumberman. 

When the Busey Well came in, the Colonel 
hastened to El Dorado and formed the El 
Dorado Natural Gas Company with some of 
his friends. In 1929 he became Lion’s presi- 
dent. Today he is president or chairman of 
seven companies (Little Rock radio station 
KARK, Exchange Bank & Trust, Paraffin 
Melting, etc.) is active in four oil associations 
and a member of 22 councils, clubs and 
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Col. and Mrs. Thomas Harry Barton 


associations. As a hobby he collects pistols; | 
he has 90 including two of the oldest type 
Chinese arms. Grinned a friend: “Last year 
he hit a buck at 200 yards on the run.” To 
promote improved livestock in Arkansas he 
started its Live Stock Show Association in 
1937, has since served as president in every 
year but one. Active in politics the Colonel 
ran for Senator a few years ago. In Southern 
tradition, the Colonel and his gracious, blue- 
eyed wife enjoy entertaining in their colorful 
gardens of azaleas, camellias, cape jasmine, 


roses, etc. 
(Continued on page 22) 
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Cotton Report 


FP An 11,508,000 bale cotton crop is now 
forecast by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, based on information as of 
October ist. This is 341,000 bales, or 3 per 
cent, less than the forecast as of September 
Ist. From Alabama westward through 
Oklahoma, continued dry, hot weather re- 
duced prospects for the late portion of the 
crop and more than offset generally favorable 
weather in Georgia and the far western 
States. The indicated 1947 crop compares 
with 8,640,000 bales produced in 1946 and 
the 1936-45 average of 12,390,000 bales. 


Lint yield per acre is now computed at 
261.3 pounds—26 pounds above that har- 
vested last year, and 10.7 pounds above the 
10-year average. The record yield per acre 
for the United States of 298.9 pounds was 
produced in 1944. 


1947 Crop 
Average 1946 —_ indicated! 
STATE 1936-1945 Crop October 1 





Thousand Thousand Thousand 
bales bales bales 











AusssoMnri... <<....> 365 307 340 
WHOM. 6 3. osc 26 17 18 
N. Carolina........ 597 440 450 
>, ACAPOUMAY...5. 6... 765 697 660 
RGIS GN wars 4 917 557 655 
ROMER ow. 42-50% 5 20 6 10 
Tennessee......... 528 520 510 
Atataina........«. 1,003 822 965 
Mississippi. ....... 1,787 1,047 1,600 
Avicansas........... 1,394 1,281 1,325 
LOUInIANA......... 639 247 500 
Oklahoma. ..-..... 568 262 275 
(Po aa ae 3,021 1,699 3,150 
New Mexico....... 115 142 150 
PIORD «5.66 ss bs 186 158 210 
Caltfornia......... 442 458 680 
All Other?......... 18 10 10 
United States..... 12,390 8,640 11,508 
Amer. Egypt®...... $2.1 Z.9 i | 


1Allowances made for interstate movement of seed 
cotton for ginning. 

2Tllinois, Kansas, and Kentucky. 

3Included in State and United States totals. Grown 
principally in Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas. 


The Bureau of the Census reports 3,898,767 
bales ginned from the crop of 1947 prior to 
October 1st compared with 2,334,443 bales 
for 1946 and 2,177,768 bales for 1945. 

No estimate of cottonseed production will 
be made until final ginnings for the season 
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are released. If the ratio of lint to cottonseed, 
however, should be the same as the average 
for the past five years, production would be 
4,669,000 tons. Production in 1946 was 
3,513,000 tons and the 10-year average 
5,143,000 tons. 


Fertilizer Placement Machinery 
Slides Being Collected 


The National Joint Committee on Ferti- 
lizer Application is making a collection of 
2 inch by 2 inch colored slides of illustrations 
of modern fertilizer placement machinery. 
This work, which is being done by the Sub- 
committee on Farm Machines for Fertilizer 
Placement, will meet a demand from indi- 
viduals and organizations for illustrations of 
current machinery development. 

The original of each slide will be retained 
as a master slide and duplicates will be made 
on order at the actual cost which now is 20 
cents per slide. As soon as the file is estab- 
lished, it will be maintained by the secretary 
of the Joint Committee in the offices of the 
National Fertilizer Association, Washington, 
D. C. A catalog will be prepared from which 
selections can be made. 

Anyone having slides to contribute to this 
file is asked to send them to the Subcommittee 
Chairman, Glenn A. Cummings, Agricultural 
Engineering Laboratory, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Soils and Agricultural Engineering, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Beltsville, 
Maryland. 


Potash Production for Second 
Quarter of 1947 


North American potash deliveries by the 
five major American potash producers con- 
tinued at a high level during the second 
quartér of 1947, totaling 474,656 tons of 
potash salts containing an equivalent of 
259,595 tons of K,O, the American Potash 
Institute has announced. This included 
French imports into the United States but 
not into Canada. It represented an increase 
of 22 per cent in salts and 18 per cent in 
K:,O over the tonnage delivered during the 
corresponding period in 1946. Deliveries for 
agricultural purposes in the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico 
(Institute countries) amounted to 441,092 
tons of salts equivalent to 238,678 tons of 
KO, consisting of 211,890 tons as muriate, 
8,756 tons as manure salts, and 18,032 tons 
as sulphate of potash and sulphate of potash- 


magnesia. Deliveries for chemical purposes 
amounted to 31,338 tons of salts, equivalent 
to 19,553 tons of K,O. Exports to other than 
Institute countries totaled 1,364 tons K,O, 
about the same as last year. 

During the first six months of 1947, total 
North American deliveries, including imports 
amounted to 993,410 tons of salts containing 
an equivalent of 536,280 tons K,O. This 
represented an increase of 16 per cent in 
salts and 12 per cent in K,O over the same 
period in 1946. Deliveries of potash for 
agricultural use in Institute countries totaled 
921,225 tons of salts with an equivalent of 
491,414 tons of K.O, an increase of 17 per 
cent in salts and 12 per cent in K,O over last 
year. Making up these agricultural deliveries 
were 434,157 tons K,O as muriate, 21,606 
tons K,O as manure salts, and 35,651 tons 
K,O as sulphate of potash and as sulphate of 
potash-magnesia. The chemical industries 
took 61,593 tons of potash salts containing 
an equivalent of 38,439 tons of KO, a 10 
per cent increase over the first half of 1946. 
Exports to other than Institute countries 
amount to 6,427 tons K.O, about 2 per cent 
over last vear. 


Plant Food Research Project 
Approved . 


Scientists of the State experiment stations 
and the U. S. Department of Agriculture will 
study mineral deficiencies of the nation’s 
soils in a project approved under the Re- 
search and Marketing Act of 1946, it was 
announced on October 6th. 

The investigation is designed to develop 
basic information on plant food needs in the 
soil and to make possible better returns from 
fertilizers. The scientists will study the in- 
fluence of fertilizers on the nutritive value of 
plants. 

Three phases of work are planned by the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agri- 
cultural Engineering in cooperation with the 
experiment stations for the coming year. One 
is concerned with phosphate requirements for 
crop and livestock production in the West. 
Another deals with phosphorus, both organic 
and mineral, in the prairie soils of the Corn 
Belt. A third provides for investigation of 
mineral deficiencies and the influence of 
fertilizers and lime on the yield and quality of 
forage in the Northeast. The basic research 
in chemistry will be done at Plant Industry 
Station at Beltsville, Maryland. 

E. A. Meyer, administrator of the Re- 
search and Marketing Act, points out that 
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the research is in answer to a_ rapidly 
increasing need for improved plant food 
recommendations based on soil composition, 
soil management practices on the farm, and 
simplified soil-testing procedures. 


October Crop Report 

A corn crop of 2,458,574,000 bushels was 
predicted by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture in their report on crop conditions as 
of October ist. This is an increase of 54 
million bushels over the September 1st 
estimate but is still 25 per cent below the 
great 1946 crop of 3,288,000,000 bushels. It 





Estimated Harvested 
October 1 1946 
(Thousands) (Thousands) 

ge CO) rs 1,406,761 1,155,715 
eT. ES eee eae 1,095,648 873,893 
<2 (C1 re 268,096 245,986 
Puram (bu). <..... 60s. 43,017 35,836 
MONI fc euckcac ess 2,458,574 3,287,927 
SOREN MOND & ocG ot cuceee ses 1,231,561 1,509,867 
Le, a eee 284,497 263,350 
8 ore 24,405 18,685 
Buckwheat (bu.)......... 8,182 7,105 
Flaxseed (6u.)..........- 39,980 22,962 
lS eee 76,718 71,520 
Sorghums (bu.).......... 85,696 106,737 
LOE OS ees eee 101,804 100,860 
Beans (100 Ib. bags). ..... 16,314 15,797 
Peas (100 Ib. bags). ...... 6,542 6,926 
Soybeans (bu.)........... 180,985 196,725 
Peants @.).........-.- 2,102,260 2,036,430 
clic. 3 |. 1S ee 378,099 475,969 
Sweet Potatoes (bu.)...... 59,208 66,807 
eos ccd. OG eae 2,151,356 2,312,080 
Sugar Cane (tons)........ 5,743 5,997 
Sugar beets (tons). ....... 12,248 10,562 
Plt} (CY ree 112,910 119,410 
Peaches (bu.).........+.- 83,857 86,643 
eo. ae 35,048 34,447 
(Geapes (tons). ......-.-..- 3,049 3,120 
Cherries (tons)........... 183 230 
Apricots (tons)........... 196 339 
Cranberries (barrels). ..... 743 857 
Lec. (OP iageeer crane ae 100,206 76,706 


is also below the 10 year (1936-1945) average 
of 2,639,000,000 bushels. 

The wheat crop this year will set a new 
record of 1,408,000,000 bushels which is 22 
per cent above the 1946 harvest. Most of this 
increase was in the winter wheat crop. 

Other crops showing notable increases 
were rye, flaxseed, sugar beets and pecans. 
On the other hand, smaller crops of oats, 
soybeans, potatoes and tobacco were reported. 


August Sulphate of Ammonia 


Production of by-product sulphate of 
ammonia went up 6 per cent during August, 
totaling almost 70,000 tons, according to the 
figures of the U. S. Bureau of Mines. This 
brings total output for the first eight months 
of the year to 531,805 tons, an increase of 
34 per cent over the same period of 1946. 
Shipments during August increased 13 per 
cent over July and were a few hundred tons 
greater than production. As a result stocks 
on hand at the end of the month remained 
about the same and totaled 25,318 tons. 





Sulphate of Ammonia 
Ammonia Liquor 
Tons Tons NH; 
Production 
Aspust, 1997......... 69,948 2,103 
July, 1947. .......... 66,018 2,192 
August, 1946....-..... 65,250 2,236 
Jan.—Aug., 1947...... 531,805 17,174 
Jan.-Aug., 1946...... 396,609 15,783 
Shipments 
August, 1947......... 70,341 1,899 
[OA LO: 9 RR rene ge 62,050 2,096 
August, 1946......... 73,324 2,088 
Stocks on Hand 
AUG TON, AO8T 5 oc oes 25,318 632 
Suly 31, 19487... 2... 26,229 583 
Aug. 31, 1946......... 38,609 733 
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( FERTILIZER MATERIALS MARKET 





NEW YORK 


Organic Market Continues Strong with Supplies Scarce and Prices beyond Reach of Fertilizer 
Manufacturers. Boxcar Shortage Hampers Movement of Materials. No European Potash 


Expected for Current Season. 


Better Supply of Nitrogen Solutions 


Exclusive Correspondence to “*The American Fertilizer” 


NEw York, October 15, 1947. 

The organic market continued strong due 
to lack of offerings. Some fertilizer manu- 
facturers are starting their mixing operations 
and need organics and will definitely be 
short. Animal tankage continued to sell at 
$1.50 per unit of ammonia ($13.98 per unit N) 
with very little offered ; blood sold at $10 ($12.- 
16 per unit N). Some vegetable meals were 
slightly easier in price because the new crop 
material is starting to move as farmers bring 
their soybeans and cottonseed to market. 
However, the feed people were eager buyers 
and the market, after dipping in price slightly, 
rallied and last sales of soybean meal for 
November were made on basis of $80.00 per 
ton f.o.b. Decatur, Illinois. Fish meal ad- 
vanced in price as the fishing season is about 
over in the North and last sales of fish meal 
were made at $140.00 per ton which is almost 
too high for fertilizer. 

Low grade organics were moving out on 
season’s contracts and very little material 
was Offered for sale for spot shipment. 


Sulphate of Ammonia 

Some producers are experiencing trouble 
in securing necessary boxcars and most of 
the material is being shipped as fast as it is 
produced. The supply is still far short of 
buyer’s requirements. Some inquiry is noted 
for export but permits are still required and 
the Government has already allocated various 
countries their quotas. 


Potash 

This material is still in heavy demand for 
all sections and while it was thought some- 
time ago that some foreign material might be 
imported, the chances of any of this material 
coming into this country in the near future 
are rather dim, due to heavy requirements on 
the Continent. 


Superphosphate 

Shipments are moving well against con- 
tracts with the start of the mixing season. 
There is an urgent demand for triple super- 
phosphate for both domestic and export, and 
as the producers have already contracted for 
their available supply, these demands cannot 
be filled. 


Nitrogen Solutions 


Reports were heard in the trade that this 
material was in a little better supply and 
producers were able to make shipments on 
contract on an even basis. 


Bone Meal 


The demand from fertilizer manufacturers 
is increasing and while some steamed bone 
meal was available at several points, the 
supply of raw bone meal was very scarce. 


Castor Pomace 


The production of this material is still 
retarded due to plant difficulties and lack of 
castor beans. No sales have been reported in 
some time although buyers are eagerly 
seeking supplies. 


Nitrate of Soda 


This material was still scarce although the 
demand for this material at this time of year 
is not as heavy as in the spring when it is 
needed for top-dressing. Producers were 
doing their best to keep up with demand. 


Nitrogenous Tankage 


Producers are still sold up on contract and 
no new trading was reported. Most producers 
have been unable to increase their production 
due to shortage of raw materials, 
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PHILADELPHIA 


Transportation Problems Hamper Materials Pro- 
ducers. More Domestic Nitrate of Soda for 
Agricultural Use. Some German Potash Offered 


Exclusive Correspondence to “‘The American Fertilizer” 
PHILADELPHIA, October 13, 1947. 


Boxcar shortage is said to be causing 
serious delay in the delivery of raw fertilizer 
materials to mixers, tending to emphasize 
the present tight supply position. It is 
expected that the total output of mixed 
fertilizers during the 1947-1948 season will 
not greatly exceed the 1946-1947 tonnage. 
This is due mainly to shortage of materials, 
since the production capacity is considered 
ample, and further construction is progressing 
in many directions. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.-—Demand continues 
active and producers are reported several 
weeks behind in deliveries. 

Nitrate of Soda.—It is expected that the 
United States will get as much Chilean nitrate 
as last season, and whereas industry has been 
absorbing almost the entire’ production of 
domestic nitrate, it is reported that a con- 
siderable quantity of domestic has been 
allocated for agricultural use. 

Ammonium Nitrate.—Present supply con- 
tinues short of demand. 

Castor Pomace.—No free offerings reported. 
Nominal price, $40.00. 

Fish Scrap.—Fishing operations are ex- 
pected to wind up in another week or two. 
Meanwhile the market continues strong and 
not much offering. 

Tankage, Blood, Bone.—At this writing the 
organic market is weaker. The price of 
$12.00 per unit of ammonia ($14.59 per unit 
N) is nominal only, as buyers are not inter- 
ested in this figure. Quite a few cars of 
tankage are offering but the feeding people 


seem to have again backed out of the market. 
There is fairly active inquiry from fertilizer 
mixers, but they cannot pay feeding prices. 
Bone seems to be easier as feed mixers are 
turning to substitutes. 

Phosphate Rock.—Production is practicall, 
under contract, and movement to fertilizer 
plants is said to be behind schedule. Shortage 
of cars is still a disturbing factor. 

Superphosphate.—Market continues firm 
with the supply rather tight in this area, and 
no free offerings visible. 

Potash.—Supply continues insufficient to 
meet present demand, and shipments are 
delayed on account of scarcity of boxcars. 
A grade of muriate lower than normal quality 
is said to be available for prompt shipment 
from occupied Germany. While the tonnage 
is said to be fairly substantial, the price is 
very much higher than the domestic material. 


CHICAGO 


Fertilizer Manufacturers Resist Present Prices 

on Organic Materials. Demand Still Strong in 
Feed Market 

ive Corresponds to “The American Fertilizer” 
CuICcAGo, October 11, 1947. 

The organic material market is very dull 
and uninteresting. The sellers had a small 
tonnage to move for winter shipment and had 
no difficulty in getting their full price. As 
previously mentioned, the large mixers insist 
that present: prices are too high and un- 
doubtedly they can utilize other organic 
material which the smaller mixers prefer 
not to use. 

In the by-products feed market, the demand 
continues very strong for wet rendered 
tankage at $11.50 to $12.00 ($13.98 to $14.59 
per unit N) f.o.b. Midwest points. Dried 
blood was firm at around $10.50 per unit of 
ammonia ($12.76 per unit N) f.0.b. Midwest 
packing centers. 


Brel, 
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| MAGNESIUM LIMESTONE 


“It’s a Dolomite” 


American Limestone Company 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
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MURIATE OF POTASH 


To provide the maximum of this important 
plant food we are operating full capacity at 
Trona . . . 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. 





THREE ELEPHANT 





im BORAX wn 


BEG. U.s. PAT. OFF. 





BEG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Agricultural authorities have shown that a 
lack of Boron in the soil can result in deficiency 
diseases which seriously impair the yield and 
quality of crops. 


When Boron deficiencies are found, follow 
the recommendations of your local County 
Agent or State Experimental Stations. 





AMERICAN POTASH & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


122 EAST 42nd STREET eee NEW YORK CITY 
231 S. LA SALLE STREET 214 WALTON BUILDING 609 S. GRAND AVENUE 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF. 


‘Pioneer Producers of Muriate in America” ‘ 
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State Wheat and Rye Goals Set 
for 1948 


State 1948 wheat goals totaling 75,095,000 
acres and rye goals at 2,458,000 acres were 
announced on Octoker 3rd by the Department 
of Agriculture. The State totals only slightly 
revise the national goals announced on July 
31st. These revisions followed review of 
suggested goals in the States and become the 
wheat and rye goals for 1948. 


The total of the wheat goals recommended 
by State goals committees is approximately 


RYE 


STATE WHEAT 





1947 
Indicated 

1948 Harvested 

Goal Acreage 


1947 
Indicated 
Planted 
Acreage 


1948 
Goal 








(Thousands) 
1 


(Thousands) 
Maine... si 
Re 404 400 14 
97 100 15 

947 1,000 19 


2,219 
1,594 
1,404 
1,228 


2,300 26 

1,700 72 
1,600 
1,250 
119 125 
1,226 1,300 
161 200 
1,628 2,300 
10,435 9,500 
3,905 3,900 
4,484 4,450 
14,994 14,250 


67 
399 
499 
100 
507 
230 
245 


419 
379 
14 
26 

39 
6,785 
7,807 


6,750 
7,220 


4,848 
1,348 
283 


4,200 
1,300 
280 
2,375 2,300 
566 450 
30 35 
319 320 
24 20 sue 
3,107 2,800 10 
1,038 1,030 41 
759 800 13 





77,059 75,095 1,953 


4,000,000 acres more than goal of 70,700,000 
acres set for 1947 but is nearly the same as the 
1947 indicated plantings, excluding volunteer 
wheat. The 1947 acreage for harvest of 
77,059,000 acres was made up of approx- 
imately 75,000,000 acres seeded and 2,000,000 
acres of volunteer wheat. About 70 per 
cent of the total will be planted to winter 
wheat, and the remainder to spring wheat. 
Yields equaling those of the last few years 
would produce on the 1948 acreage the fourth 
successive crop of more than a billion bushels. 


Sum of the State rye goals is 505,000 acres 
more than the acreage harvested in 1947, 
This increase is considered necessary in view 
of the prospective demand for rye in 1948 
The production of rye has been below domestic 
and foreign requirements in recent years. 


Exports of Ammonium Nitrate 
Resumed 


Due to the urging of the Office of Inter- 
national Trade, the U. S. Coast Guard has 
permitted the shipment of ammonium nitrate 
by private industry to be resumed on October 
15th at Port Tampa, Florida. It is expected 
that about 4,000 tons per week will move out 
of the port when loading starts. Because of 





Cuemico designs and builds 
complete acid plants. From the devel- 
opment of the process best suited to 
your requirements to the training of 
operating personnel, experienced Chem- 
ico engineers supervise every step. The 
long experience and specialized knowl- 
edge of Chemico engineers provide 
positive assurance that your Chemico 
built acid plant— whether large or 
small — will operate efficiently and 


CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION 
Empire State Bldg., 350 Fitth Ave., New York 1,N. Y, 




















On a straight run of a single grade 
of fertilizer, an output as high as 
36 tons per hour is common with 
a St. Regis 160-FB packer. Only 
one operator is required. The packer 
automatically fills and weighs the 
self-closing multiwall paper valve 
bags. 

There are many other time- and 
cost-saving advantages. Plant work- 
ers like Multiwails because they are 


@ Write for free booklet de- 
scribing construction and oper- 
ation of the St. Regis 160-FB 
packer. 


NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Avenue ~< 
SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery Street ° 


CHICAGO 1: 230 North Michigan Avenue = 
ALLENTOWN, PA.: 842 Hamilton Street - 


easy to handle, clean and sift-proof. 
Customers and dealers like Multi- 
walls because special bag construc- 
tion protects fertilizer against 
“caking’’ due to moisture-vapor 
penetration, and because they are 
clean and easy to handle. 

Investigate all the advantages 
of this modern, low-cost packing 
method. Call or write the nearest 
St. Regis. office. 


MULTIPLY PROTECTION © MULTIPLY SALABILITY 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 


(Sales Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Company) 


BALTIMORE 2: 1925 O'Sullivan Building 
Offices In Other Principal Cities 


IN CANADA: ST: REGIS PAPER CO. (CAN.) LTD. MONTREAL * VANCOUVER © HAMILTON 
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a shortage of storage facilities, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has been asked to 
permit the material to remain in the cars, 
in which it was shipped from the producing 
plant, until it is transferred to the vessels, 
without payment of the stiff demurrage 
charges that would ordinarily apply. 


New Construction Features Chase 
Bag Centennial Year 


This year, with 100 years of manufacturing 
experience behind them, the people of the 
Chase Bag Company are celebrating an 
anniversary that few, whether individuals or 
business organizations, survive to enjoy. In 
commemorating its Centennial, this company, 
quite naturally, likes to recall the memories 
of its beginning and growth during vivid 
and memorable episodes in our country’s 
history. 

When founder Henry S. Chase left Harvard 
University in 1847, the newspapers were 
carrying headlines such as ‘General Zach 
Taylor Captures Two Mexican Towns” and 
“Post Office Department to Sell Postage 
Stamps.”’ It was in that historical year that 
Henry Chase began what was to become the 
Chase Bag Company of today. While looking 
for a job along the Boston waterfront, young 
Henry Chase approached a trader who, after 
hearing the story of this ambitious youngster, 
told him that even though he had no regular 
job available, he might be able to help. He 
led the young man to a loft and pointing toa 
disordered pile in a dimly lighted corner, 
he said, ‘‘These are bags, son, West Indian 
gunnies; we receive cocoa in them. Our 
customers return the empties, I give them 
credit and then sell them. The whole business 
is more bother to me than it is worth, but 
if a young fellow could work at it, he could 
make a good living.’”’ That encouragement 
was all that Henry Chase needed. Over- 
flowing with ambition, he rented space in a 
Boston loft and the Chase Bag Company was 
born. 

In those days bags were not a common 
container. Those used were hand cut, hand 








sewn and quite expensive when compared to 
barrels and kegs which could be re-used many 
times. 

Henry Chase, nevertheless, found a ready 
market for his bags and after making the 
acquaintance of. a Boston printer, they 
developed a method of printing brands on 
bags and the Chase Bag Company was well 
established. From that insignificant nucleus 
in a Boston waterfront loft the Chase Bag 
Company has developed into a modern and 
efficient organization serving a myriad of 
industries with its coast to coast service. 

Today as headlines of the United Nations’ 
Organization and heretofore unknown nation- 
wide strikes are perhaps making history, a 
company with 100 years experience continues 
to forge forward. During 1947 the Chase 
Bag Company has completed the construction 
of three modern factories and a factory 
addition, each of which utilizes today’s most 
widely, discussed method of heating. This 
heating system is known as radiant heating, 
which in the last ten years has met with 
widespread acceptance for all types of con- 
struction in this country. 

In designing these new plants, Chase 
officials aimed their architectural sights at 
achieving layouts which would combine 
maximum production efficiency for the com- 
pany’s type of manufacturing, with a high 
degree of comfort and convenience for 
employees. 

After considerable research and study of 
existing plant operations, it was decided 
upon by engineers and industry officials that 
a one-floor bag plant was the most efficient. 
structure in which bag manufacturing could 
function. From these observations plans 
were drawn for the new one-floor plants at 
Crossett, Arkansas, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
and St. Louis, Missouri. Since a large per- 
centage of the company’s employees are 
women, considerable attention was devoted to 
the heating system. Radiant heating was 
specified because it attacks the heating prob- 
lem in an entirely different way and estab- 
lishes ideal draft-free comfort. In all these 
newly constructed plants, warmth is dis- 
tributed uniformly over all areas regardless 
of size. 
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Chemical and Fertilizer plants in increasing num- 
bers are installing Hough Payloaders, because it is 
the one sure way to lick rising costs—solve the man- 
power shortage and increase output. A Payloader 
more than pays its way every day—actually pays for 
itself within a few months handling fertilizer, chemi- 
cals, salt, sand, coal, or any bulk material—working 
inside of box cars, ship's holds, bins—loading, carry- 
ing and dumping—doing scores of jobs A 
requiring slow and costly hand labor. 


An Eastern Chemical plant unloads a box car of 
phosphate at the rate of 6 tons per hour saving 88 
manhours and cutting unloading time in half; a large 
Southern Fertilizer Plant unloads 991/2 tons of chemi- 
cals in 4 hours and 20 minutes. Re- 
markable records, but every day 
performances for a Payloader. 


Get the complete story. Send 
today for Bulletin 164 on the 
Model HA Payloader. 


THE FRANK G. HOUGH Co. 


MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT SINCE 1920 


1900 Sunnyside Ave. ° LIBERTYVILLE, ILL. 
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Wisconsin Pasture Tests Show 
Value of Adequate Fertilizer 


The results of demonstrations conducted in 
1945, 1946 and 1947 in six northern Wisconsin 
counties have proven conclusively that am- 
monium nitrate, applied as a top dressing 
during April and May at a rate of 150 to 
200 Ib. per acre, can te expected to produce 
from three-quarters to one and one-half tons 
more hay per acre. In addition, the protein 
content and feeding value of the fertilized 
hay is improved. 


During 1947, the average increase of 77 
plots, where the 200 Ib. application was used, 
came to 1,819 Ib. per acre which showed a net 
profit over fertilizer cost of $12.19 per acre. 
The individual increases ran from a low of 
75 lb. to a high of 3,600 Ib. The latter showed 
a profit of $30.00 per acre on a fertilizer 
expenditure of $6.00. 


Where small increases were shown, the 
trouble was usually caused by a lack of 
phosphorus and potash in the soil. Where these 
elements were also added, the increases were 
in line with results on more fertile soil. 


On 29 plots, experiments were conducted 
with the ammonium nitrate reinforced by 
application of 250 lb. per acre of 0-20-0 or 
0-20-20, to make up the depletion of phos- 
phorus and potash by previous crops. On 
these plots, the average increase was 2,889 
Ib. per acre, or a net profit of $18.99 per acre 
over and above the cost of the fertilizer. 
Where 20 per cent superphosphate was used 
with the ammonium nitrate, the increases 
ranged from 900 Ib. to 3,525 Ib. per acre. 
When the 0-20-20 mixture was used, the 
increases ranged from a low of 1,650 Ib. to a 
high of 4,875 Ib. per acre. On the farm showing 
the maximum increase the yields per acre 
were as follows: No fertilizer, 2,250 lb.; am- 
monium nitrate only, 5,550 Ib. (profit $27.00) ; 
ammonium nitrate and 0-20-0, 5,775 Ib. 
(profit $27.37); ammonium nitrate and 0-20- 
20, 7,125 lb. (profit $36.07). 


According to C. J. Chapman, Soils Special- 
ist of the Wisconsin College of Agriculture, 
who was in charge of this experimental work, 
it is possible to produce, on the average farm, 
a ton more of better hay per acre at a cost 
of from $4.75 to $8.00. In many cases the 
yield per acre has been more than doubled, 
which amounts to the equivalent of doubling 
the size of a farmer’s hay acreage. 

The residual effect of the fertilizer will also 
result in substantial increases in the yield of 
clover and timothy the following year. 





LION OIL CO. PLANS NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


(Continued from page 11) 


Col. Barton and his company thrive on new 
ideas and products. In May 1943, after 
months of planning and 18 months of con- 
struction from 6,000 square yards of blue- 
prints, the $26,500,000 Government-owned 
Ozark Ordnance Works was completed and 
put under Lion operation. Just outside of 
El Dorado, the plant is tangible proof of 
aggressive Col. Barton’s decision to get more 
industry for Arkansas and considerably more 
diversification for Lion. 

Lion convinced the Government that El 
Dorado was a desirable site for the needed 
nitrogen plant. Natural gas, the only raw 
material required other than air and water, 
was readily available in the area and other 
conditions were favorable. The decision to 
build there was justified at that time and since 
by the fact that under Lion’s operation the 
Ozark Ordnance Works was the most efficient 
of all ammonia plants which the U. S. Govern- 
ment owned. 

At war’s end Lion leased the plant from 
WAA in May 1946 on a rental basis with an 
option to purchase at any time. Today the 
plant uses 30,000,000 cubic feet of natural 
gas daily (one-third for raw material, the 
rest for power) to produce for sale anhydrous 
ammonia (24,800 tons a year), ammonium 
nitrate fertilizer (163,500 tons a year) and 
nitrogen fertilizer solutions (116,000 tons a 
year). The plant’s location is a big advantage. 
The reason is simply that the twelve States 
around Arkansas are the States which use 
60 per cent of all U. S. nitrogen used in plant 
foods. 

Design of the plant is a big help too. Every- 
thing is so modern and automatic that 
productivity per workman is surprisingly 
high. 


Indeed Lion boasts that production is 
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Keyed SERVICE! 


Fertilizer plants all over the country—large 
and small—state their needs and we meet 
them. Large stocks of seasoned materials 
and ample modern production facilities ena- 
ble us to make prompt shipments. 


TRIPLE 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 


46 to 48% Available Phosphoric Acid 
* 
We also manufacture 
HIGH-GRADE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
»s 
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Tampa, Florida 
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FERTILIZER GRINDER 


“Jay Bee” grinds every grindable fertilizer ingredient 
coarse or fine, cool and uniform. 

All steel construction—heavy cast iron base. Practically 
indestructible. Biggest capacity for H.P. used. Handles 

roducts with up to 14% grease—30% moisture. De- 
ivers finished products to storage bins without screens 
or elevators. Sizes and styles from 20 H.P. to 200 H P. 
to meet every grinding requirement. 

Write for complete details. Please state your grinding 
requirements. 
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Franklin, Tenn. 
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over one ton of finished product per day per 
workman. Electronic and other automatic 
controls vigilantly check every movement, 
variation and measurement of the gases so 
nothing can possibly go wrong. 

The huge plant has 25 principal buildings, 
100,000 miles of piping, seven miles of rail- 
road, seven miles of hard surface roads. It 
has its own locomotives and 90 anhydrous 
ammonia railway tank cars stenciled with 
Lion’s LUX reporting mark. Lion Oilers 
say that the gas engine building with its 
54 gas-driven engines and potential 60,000 
horsepower is the largest compressor station 
under one roof in the U. S. 

Number 1 job at the nitrogen plant is to 
meet the insatiable demand. The Agriculture 
Department estimates 1,161,000 tons of 
nitrogen are needed annually in 1947-1951 v 
626,000 tons actually used in 1944 and only 
62,000 tons in 1900. Spanking new additions 
include another nitric acid plant to jump 
nitric acid production 50 per cent (nitric 
acid plus ammonia equals ammonium nitrate). 
The new prilling plant will produce fertilizer 
with a 33.5 per cent nitrogen content v the 
present 32.5 per cent nitrogen content. This 
$1,000,000-plus ammonium nitrate pellet- 
ing plant was just put into operation. As a 
good example of Lion management the chem- 
ical plant which was built for 300 tons of 
ammonium nitrate a day now ships 435 tons 
daily (every 24 hours 8,700 fertilizer bags 
purchased from Southern Kraft are used). 

Lion expected this production to meet a 
high percentage of the demand from Arkansas 
and ten nearby States. But based on the 
growing demand it appears that Lion pro- 
duction will provide a smaller percentage of 
only eight of the surrounding States’ needs, 

Like most other industrialists in the South- 
west, Col. Barton has big plans for the future. 
Last week he said: ‘‘ We are interested in all 
chemicals, particularly those which can be 
derived from natural gas. That includes 
chemicals for dyes, textiles, detergents, plas- 
tics, medicines, weed killers, dry ice—a lot 
of things.”” Added a cheerful Lion Oiler: 
‘“‘Come back in a year—there will be so much 
going on that you won’t recognize the place.” 
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FUNCTION OF U.S.D.A. IN COLLECTING 
FERTILIZER STATISTICS 


(Continued from page 10) 


Recently it was found that larger quantities 
of plant nutrients are added to the soils of 
the New England Region in manures result- 
ing from animal feeds shipped in from the 
Central States than are applied in the form 
of commercial fertilizers (17). 

Situations like the examples just given can 
be studied effectively only by statistical 
methods. The importance of such studies 
is apparent and no doubt it is the duty of 
this department to investigate changing farm 
practices as related to plant-nutrient require- 
ments and to keep the agricultural public 
informed about them. 


Fertilizer Frices 


The relative costs of plant food in different 
forms vary with new discoveries and eco- 
nomic changes. These changes are inevitably 
followed by changes in manufacturing, in the 
buying habits of farmers, and in fertilizer 
practices in general. For example, a unit of 
nitrogen in the form of cotton seed meal or 
dried blood cost less in 1900 than in the form 
of sulphate of ammonia. Today it costs several 
times as much and consequently very little 
natural organic nitrogen is used, compared 
with formerly. These changes are of im- 
portance to agriculture. 

The division has tried for many years to 
keep informed: of developments in the eco- 
nomics of fertilizer usage and resulting com- 
modity competition for the farmer’s dollar 
and to relate these to fertilizer technology 
and methods of manufacture. One of these 
studies (11) showed that changes in fertilizer 
technology between 1880 and 1935 had 
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lowered the cost of plant nutrients to less , 


than half their earlier level, relative to all 
commodities. Other studies (23, 24) showed 
that still greater economies could be brought 
about by taking full advantage of discoveries 
and developments already in existence. Shaw, 
Parker and Ezekial (25) recently showed that 
changes in the proportions of chemical 
nitrogen, organic nitrogen, phosphoric oxide 
and potash consumed as fertilizer are related 
mathematically to the relative wholesale 
costs of these various plant-food materials 
and that by increasing by 20 per cent the 
concentration of mixtures, total consumption 
of plant nutrients would be greatly increased. 

In order to make studies of the kind re- 
ferred to above, reliable price data are needed. 
On the wholesale level such data for fertilizer 
materials have been quoted regularly for 
many years in trade journals. The Depart- 
ment of Labor and The National Fertilizer 
Association publish series of wholesale price 
indexes for both fertilizer materials and 
mixtures. The Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics (27) also has a series of retail 
price indexes, which show what the farmer 
pays for fertilizer. 

Retail prices have been published annually 
by a few of the State control officials in their 
analysis bulletins. The States of Vermont, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Indiana and Texas 
are the principal, sources of such data. The 
retail price is easily obtained by the State 
inspector when he takes his sample for analy- 
sis and it is believed that much more wide- 
spread collection and publication of such 
information separately for each type of 
fertilizer would be of real value not only to 
market analysts and other scientists making 
economic studies but also to farmers in 
juding values. The latter point is particularly 
true when the control official analyzes the 
actual costs of a pound of plant food in 
various materials and mixtures sold in his 
State during the previous season and presents 
the data in such a way that the farmer can 
make easy comparisons. 


Interrelationships 
An important service that statisticians can 
render is to discover casual relationships by 


correlation and other statistical methods. 
An example of such work in the fertilizer 
field (15) shows that the amount of money 
spent by farmers for fertilizer is very closely 
correlated with the cash income from crops 
and government payments in the previous 
year and less closely with several other 
factors. When a curve is fitted to the data 
for three of the principal factors, for which 
data are available, by the methods of least 
squares the curve is almost identical with the 
actual consumption curve, as shown by 
Fig. 2. 

Many of the known interrelationships 
between the usage of fertilizers and other 
factors are discussed by Parker and his co- 
workers (22). 
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Fig. 2. Actual versus calculated expenditures for 
fertilizer 


Foreign Fertilizer Statistics 

The extent to which fertilizers are produced 
and consumed in other countries affects the 
fertilizer industry of this country and also 
the export and import markets for agricul- 
tural products. The usage in other countries 
may also point out chances for improved 
practices in this country. 

For many vears prior to the last War the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
collected and published statistics on ferti- 
lizers for all countries whenever obtainable. 

Recently Jacob (9) made a special study 
of the fertilizer situation in wartime Germany 
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for the U. S. Army of Occupation. Several 
members of the division have also served the 
Combined Food Board, the International 
Emergency Food Council, and other organ- 
izations as consultants. This work is largely 
statistical in nature. 

While this division is in no position to 
collect statistics regularly from other coun- 
tries it can profitably use them. Clark and 
Sherman (3) made a study of such statistics 
for the years immediately preceding the 
beginning of the last War. It is believed that 
this division should file reports on fertilizers 
from other countries and from the Depart- 
ments of State and of Commerce and watch 
them for developments of interest to American 
agriculture. Such information should also 
enable the division to continue to be of 
service to our armies of occupation, to the 
United Nations Food and Agricultural Organ- 
ization and to the International Emergency 
Food Council. 


Conclusions 


The proper function with regard to ferti- 
lizer statistics of the Division of Soils, Ferti- 
lizers, and Irrigation of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture seems to include the following 
duties: 


1. Collect the fertilizer statistics published 
by State Fertilizer Control officials, other 
Federal Government Agencies, the fertilizer 
industry, foreign governments, and other 
sources. 


2. Analyze the available data and sup- 
plement it when necessary to complete the 
picture. Study the results at appropriate 
time intervals with a view to determining 
the fundamental facts regarding fertilizer 
resources, supplies, composition, manufac- 
turing practices, farm practices, prices, con- 
sumption and the relationships between these 
factors and soils and crops. Determine also 
changes, trends and uneconomic or unwise 
practices. 

3. Publish the results with appropriate 
interpretations for the benefit of agriculture. 

4. Act as a central clearing house for 
statistics of all kinds relating to fertilizers 
for the benefit of all interested parties. 

It should be emphasized that accurate and 
uniform State consumption reports on the 
tonnage of each kind of fertilizer are essential 
for the statistical work of the Department of 
Agriculture. When these figures are published 
by counties on a basis comparable with 
other States, they are of greatest usefulness 


* 








to the Federal Government and agriculture 
as a whole. 
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the number of pounds of raw material for a desired per cent. of plant 
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Annual. 


The U. S. Bureau of Mines reports an 
output of sulphur during August of 391,396 
tons, which is a record for any month. Ship- 
ments are being made in about the same 
amount as production and stocks on hand 
at producers’ works continue at about 
3,400,000 tons. During 1947 the monthly 
average production has teen 351,802 tons, 
as compared with 310,637 tons during 1946. 
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fir the Fertilizsr Hant 


BATCH MIXERS+ PULVERIZERS 
SCREENS * BUCKET ELEVATORS 


CONTINUOUS AMMONIATING EQUIPMENT 
BASING, MIXING & BAGGING UNITS 
COMPLETE FERTILIZER PLANTS 


THE A.J. SACKETT & SONS CO. 


1701 S.HIGHLAND AVE. BALTIMORE MOD 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, . 


of THE AMERICAN FERTILIZER, published bi-weekly at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., for October 1, 1947. 


STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA ) 
bss, 
CouNTY OF PHILADELPHIA } - 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and county 
aforeseid, personally appeared A. A. Ware, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the editor of 
THE AMERICAN FERTILIZER, and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above captior., 
required by tne Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business manager are: 


Post-office Address 
1900 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
1900 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Name of 
Publisher, Ware Bros. Company, 
Editor, A. A. Ware, 
Managing Editor, None. 
Business Manager, A. A. Ware, 1900 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa; 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name 
and address must be stated and also immediately thereunder the 
names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding one per 
cent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corpora- 
tion, the names and addresses of the individual owners must be 
given. If owned by a firm, company, or other unincorporated 
concern, its name and address, as well as those of each individual 
member, must be given.) 

Ware Bros. Company, 1900 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
S. L. Veitch, Penn Wynne, Pa.; A. A. Ware, Wayne, Pa.; Gertrude 
W. Case, Morristown, N. J.; A. W. McCall, Coronado, Cal.; K. F. 
Ware, Haddonfield, N. J.; G. L. Ware, Est., Haddonfield, N. J.; 
H. W. Ferkler, Cornelia, Ga.; T. K. Tomkins, North Hills, Pa.; 
H. F. Graeff, Est., Philadelphia, Pa.; John Owens, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Florence B. Zintl, Woodbury, N. J.; Mary A. Jamison, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Helen W. White, Glen Rock, N. J.; Elizabeth 
W. McCall, Ardmore, Pa. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders aid security hold rs as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the bocks of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name o! the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant's 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affi-nt has no reason tc believe that any other perscn, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this 
publication sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to 
paid subscribers during the six months preceding the date shown 
above is (This information is required from daily, tri-weekly, 
sumi-weekly and weekly publications only.) 

A. A. Ware, Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 17th day of Sept., 1947. 

A. F. Walsh, 
Notary Public. 


(My commission expires March 8, 1948.) 
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A CLASSIFIED INDEX TO ALL THE ADVER- 
TISERS IN ‘*‘THE AMERICAN FERTILIZER” 





AMMONIA—Anhydrous and Liquor 
Commercial Solvents Corp., New York City 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

AMMONIUM NITRATE 
Lion Oil Co., El Dorado, Ark. 

Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas Cy, Mo. 


BAG MANUFACTURERS—Burlap 

Bemis Bros. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Chase Bag Co., Chicago, III. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mente & Co., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 

BAG MANUFACTURERS—Cotton 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Chase Bag Co., Chicago, Il. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mente & Co., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Cerp., Richmond, Va. 

BAG MANUFACTURERS—Paper 
Bagpak, Inc., New York City 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Chase Bag Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mil!s, Atlanta, Ga. 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co., Welisburg, W. Va. 
Jaite Company, The, Jaite, Ohio 

Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio 

St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 

BAGS—Dealers and Brokers 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Huber & Company, New York City 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

BAG CLOSING MACHINES 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 
Union Special Machine Co., Chicago, III. 

BAG PRINTING MACHINES 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 

BAGGING MACHINES—For Filling Sacks 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Exact Weight Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. ° 

BONE BLACK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Huber & Company, New York City 

BONE PRODUCTS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 


BORAX AND BORIC ACID 
American Potash and Chem. Corp., New York City 


BROKERS ; 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City. 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 


BUCKETS—For Hoists, Cranes, etc. 
Hayward Company, The, New York City 


BUCKETS—Elevator 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


CARS AND CARTS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Ill. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


CHEMICALS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Commercial Solvents Corp., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International: Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Lior Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 


CHEMISTS AND ASSAYERS 
Gascoyne & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Shuey & Company, Inc., Savannah, Ga. 
Wiley & Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CONDITIONERS 
American Limestone Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City. 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, IIl. 


CYANAMID 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 


DRYERS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


ENGINEERS—Chemical and Industrial 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass, 
Titlestad Corporation, Nicolay, New York City 


FERTILIZER (Mixed) MANUFACTURERS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. St 
International Minerals and Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Southern States Phosphate & Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 


FISH SCRAP AND OIL 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 


FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS 
Atlania Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
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HOPPERS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Bcston, Mass. 
IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 


Southern States Phosphate & Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 


INSECTICIDES 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

McLaughlin Gormley King Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
LIMESTONE 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

American Limestone Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Cc., Atlanta, Ga. 

Longview-Saginaw Lime Works, Inc., Birmingham, Ala. 

McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
LOADERS—Car and Wagon 

Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, 111. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
MACHINER Y—Acid Making and Handling 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Pcint, Ga. 

Chemical Construction Corp., New Yerk City 

Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sackett & Sens Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
MACHINER Y—Ammoniating 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Beston, Mass. 
MACHINERY—Elevating and Conveying 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Ill. 

Hayward Company, The, New York City 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, III. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MACHINERY=Grinding and Pulverizing 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Bradley Pulverizer Co., Allentown, Pa. 

I ulverizing Machinery Co., Summit, N. J. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Sedberry, Inc., J. B., Franklin, Tenn. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MACHINER Y—Material Handling 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Hayward Company, The, New York City 

Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Ill. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. » 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MACHINER Y—Mizxing, Screening and Bagging 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MACHINER Y—Power Transmission 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
MACHINER Y—Superphosphate Manufacturing 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MANGANESE SULPHATE 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 


MIXERS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurera, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
NITRATE OF SODA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Il. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C, 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, III. 
NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark. 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
NITROGENOUS ORGANIC MATERIAL 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J. New Yerk City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Jackie, Frank R., New York City. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
NOZZLES—Spray 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Il 1 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
PLANT CONSTRUCTION—Fertilizer and Acid 
ftlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
Tilestad Corporation, Nicolay, New York City 
POTASH SALTS—Dealers and Brokers 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerais & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
POTASH SALTS—Manufacturers 
American Potash and Chem. Corp., New York City 
Potash Co. of America, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
United States Potash Co., New York City 
PRINTING PRESSES—Bag 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 
PYRITES—Brokers 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
REPAIR PARTS AND CASTINGS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
SCALES—Including Automatic Bagging 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Exact Weight Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio 
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Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
SCREENS 

Atlarta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, III. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
SEPARATORS—Air 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
SPRAYS—Acid Chambers 

Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Huber & Company, New York City 

Jackle, Frank R., New York City. 

MclIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, III. 
SULPHUR 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co.,.Atlanta, Ga. 

Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New York City 
SULPHURIC ACID 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Huber & Company, New York City 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicaro, Ill. 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Southern States Phosphate Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 

U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., Tampa, 

Fla. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Huber & Company, New York City 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, II. 

Jackle, Frank R., New York City. 

McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, III. 

Southern States Phosphate Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 

U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., Tampa, 





Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE—Concentratea 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
U.S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., Tampa, 
Fla. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
TAGS 
Keener Mfg. Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
TANKAGE 
American Agricultural Chemical Ce., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, II}. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
VALVES 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Alphabetical List of Advertisers 
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MONARCH SPRAYS 


HAYWARD BUCKETS 


Used for Scrubbing Acid Phos- 4 ai) Use this Hayward Class ‘‘K"’ Clam Shell for se- 
phate Gases. Made for “full” \ A | vere superphosphate digging and handling. 


or “hollow” cone in Brass and 4 
“Everdur.” We also make THE HAYWARD CO., 202 Fulton St., New York 


“Non-Clog” Nozzles in Brase 
and Steel, and 


Stoneware Chamber Sprays a 

woray wabphurie uca'piaae” Ma | | GASCOYNE & CO.,INC. 
CATALOG 6-C Established 1887 

Chemists and Assayers 


MONARCH MFG. WORKS, INC. Public Weighers and Samplers 
2501 East Ontario St., Philadelphia, Pa. 27 South Gay Street - BALTIMORE, MD. 


























SHUEY & COMPANY, Inc. 


eg Analysis of Fertilizer Materials and Phosphate 
Rock. Official Chemists for Florida Hard Rock Phosphate 
_ Association. Official Weigher and Sampler for the Na- 


tional Cottonseed P Associ sey <-e% 
Official Chsmists for Hart needl pcre or FI comme Ry man KEENER MFG. OF oF TAG MAKERS 
115 E. BAYSTREET, SAVANNAH, GA. 438 Lancaster Ave., LANCASTER, PA. 














WILEY & CoMmPANY, Inc. 


Analytical and Consulting BALTIMOR E 2.MD 
Chemists 
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Blood South 
Bone La Salle 
All | 42 Street 
Ammoniates CHICAGO 











Dictionary of Fertilizer Materials and Terms 


A new revised edition containing complete descriptions and analyses, together with 
A. O. A. C. official definitions, of all plant foods and materials used in the manufacture of 
chemical fertilizers. 

The new edition is enlarged in content and size—6 x 9 inches. As a reference booklet 
for all who are interested in the manufacture or use of chemical fertilizers, the dictionary 
will prove invaluable. For the agricultural chemist as well as the fertilizer salesman, it 
will serve as an authoritative source of information that will give quick and accurate answers 
to questions that arise daily. 


PRICE $1,00 postpaid 
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@uality and Service 


You are assured on two important points — even in to- 
day's abnormal market— when you deal with P. C. A. 


1. Quality ... our Red Indian products are of un- 
questioned excellence. 


2. Service... we make every effort to give you 
the service you want and deserve. 


When better service is possible be assured P.C. A. 
will give it. Meanwhile your confidence, and your 
patience are greatly appreciated. 


POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 
CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE..50 Broadway, New York, N. Y¥. e MIDWESTERN SALES OFFICE.. First National Bank Blidg., Peoria, III. 
SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE .. Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


CLOSE a million bags? In some plants 
it’s been done in a surprisingly short 
period of time! Union Special Bag 
Closing Machines are built for high 
speed, heavy duty production. An oper- 
ator on one machine can close as many 
bags as five hand sewers. 

This kind of performance cuts equip- 
ment cost to just a fraction of a cent per 
bag. It has also made Union Special Bag 

Class 80600 sewing head. Precision built Closing Machines one of the best invest- 


to stand the hardest kinds of service! ments to be found in fertilizer plants 
Produced in a number of different styles today. 


for closing cotton, jute, burlap, and multi- 
411 N. Franklin Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 


BAG CLOSING MACHINES 








